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“ITS EFFECT UPON NATIONAL PARK INTERESTS” 


Secretary Fall, by Indicating This As a Consideration in the Determination of the Substitute 
Walsh Bill, is Likely to Win Confidence of Millions 








LOS ANGELES DIVIDED 


Her City Government (not her People) Plans to 
Force an Amendment on the Barbour Bill which, 
if successful, will Destroy the Principle 
of Complete National Parks Conserva- 
tion, to Preserve which Many Mil- 
lion Voters are Fighting 


The people of this country, many millions of them, including 
many thousands in Los Angeles, are heartily hoping for the 
passage of the Barbour Bill just as it stands. They want 
the new Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park, and they want it 
free from water power, as the Barbour Bill now provides. 

But the City Government of Los Angeles has openly en- 
tered the lists in the interest of its civie water power business, 
and Representative Osborne, of Los Angeles, is its champion 
in the House. Here is the situation: 

Before the Barbour Bill to create the Roosevelt-Sequoia 
National Park was introduced in Congress, the Los Angeles 
City Government applied to the Water Power Commission to 
dam the imposing Tehipite Valley and the magnificent Kings 
River Canyon; but the Water Power Commission has not yet 
decided the application. 

Later on, the Barbour Bill of course enclosed these canyons 
in the proposed national park, where they belong. Both com- 
pare in scenic magnificence with the Yosemite Valley. 

Representative Osborne’s amendment will be based on the 
priority of the water power application, and will provide that 
Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park be created subject to the 
Water Power Commission’s decision of the application later on. 

In other words, if the bill is passed with the Osborne Amend- 
ment, four million park defenders representing every Con- 
gressional District in the Nation, after nearly two years of 
struggle, will see the Water Power Commission, instead of 
Congress, decide whether or not power dams shall destroy 
natural conditions in the new national park. And, if the Water 
Power Commission should decide for the Los Angeles City 
Government, they will see a precedent created which will 
necessitate many years of constant struggle in Congress. 

Let us hope for a strong rally of National Parks Represen- 
tatives when this bill comes up. 








Az a from Secretary Fall to Senator C. L. Me- 
Nary, Chairman of the Senate Irrigation Committee, 
dated April 3 last and just made public, creates a new 
situation in the project to dam the Yellowstone Lake in the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

At a hearing of the Irrigation Committee on February 
15 last, as reported in a previous Bulletin, Senator 
Walsh read the text of a new bill for the damming of 
Yellowstone Lake which he proposed to substitute for 
the original Walsh Bill to which Secretary Fall had ob- 
jected under date of June 1, 1921. 

The purpose of the substitute bill was to get by Secre- 
tary Fall’s original objections by providing that the 
United States Reclamation Service should build and 
operate the dam instead of ‘‘the State of Montana.’’ 

That Senator Walsh’s object was to slip a bill to dam 
Yellowstone Lake through the Irrigation Committee 
without risking further objection from the Secretary of 
the Interior is indicated by the following extract from 
the report of the hearing just issued from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office: 

The CHamrMAN. That bill, of course, being a substitute and not 
having been printed, it has not yet been referred to the Secretary? 

Senator WautsH of Montana. No. 

The CHamMAN. You have no idea of his opinion concerning this 
particular bill? 

Senator WALSH of Montana. No; I have not. Really, what I in- 
tended by this was to ask the committee to report this substitute in 
lieu of the bill which has been printed; that is, if the committee shall 
take a recommendation such as I desire, that they recommend this 
bill in lieu of the other bill. 

The printed record does not explain why this plant 
miscarried, but the fact stands that the Committee did 
not report the new bill in lieu of the old, but that it was 
submitted instead to Secretary Fall. 


Secretary Fall’s New Letter 
On April 3, Secretary Fall reported on it as follows: 


Hon. Charles L. McNary, 
Chairman Committee on Irrigation, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: I am in receipt of your letter of February 17, 
inclosing a suggested typewritten substitute for 8. 274, and referring 
to unfavorable report by this department upon said bill. The sub- 
stitute is evidently designed to meet the suggestion in my said re- 
port that in cases where it is found necessary and advisable in the 
public interest to develop power and irrigation possibilities in fla- 
tional parks, and it can be done without interference with the pur- 
poses of their creation, that it should be permitted to be done, only 
on specific authorization by Congress, ‘‘the works to be constructed 
and controlled by the Federal Government.’’ 

The substitute bill is to the effect that whenever the State of Mon- 








tana, or any irrigation district, shall satisfy the Secretary of the In- 
eo tarts cade anh caine 6 aa ee 
Secretary shall erect and maintain a regulating weir across the 
Yellowstone River at a point to be selected by him, not more than 
3 miles below the lake outlet, for the purpose of conserving the flood 
waters of said lake, for use in the irrigation of lands in the Lower 
Yellowstone Valley. There are other provisions relating to the 

tion of the flow of the water and the development of hydroelectric 
power, ete. 

I am not in position to submit a definite report upon the proposed 
substitute measure for the reason that I am not informed as to 
whether it is necessary and advisable to develop such storage in the 
Yellowstone Park, or whether, if developed, it would interfere with 
the purpose for which the park was created. Before submitting re- 
port or opinion upon the matter, I should want to have an investiga- 
tion made by the Reclamation Service and the Geological Survey of 
this department, going fully into the water supply, the effect of the 
proposed structure upon the lake and the Yellowstone River, upon the 
timber and other natural features adjacent to or within the possible 
flowage area, its effect upon national-park interests, the necessity for 
storage in the park, the question whether suitable storage for the 
purposes desired can not be found outside the park, and definite in- 
formation as to the lands proposed to be irrigated, if storage is to 
be provided upon national park or Government lands. 

There are no funds available at this time for such an investigation, 
but if the committee deems it advisable, I will be glad to have the 
bureaus in question submit an estimate as to the probable cost of the 
investigation, and if funds therefor are provided, either by Congress 
or by the private interests involved, will cause the necessary investiga- 
tion to be made. Sincerely, 

Albert B. Fall, Secretary. 


Survey Will Cost $100,000 


Experts believe that a scientific survey of the Yellow- 
stone drainage basin to determine what effect the Yellow- 
stone dam would have on the enormous total flow available 
from other confluents for irrigating the lower valley would 
cost at least $100,000. 

Until this sum is provided, then, and the survey made, 
the Irrigation Committee will not be likely to report the 
substitute bill to the Senate. In fact the bill has not yet 
been formally introduced, although it has been published 
in the Montana press. 


Secretary Fall as a Park Protector 


But, assuming that Montana raises the money for such 
a survey, which appears doubtful in view of the Interior 
Department’s proofs that the Yellowstone dam will 
neither lessen the spring floods nor produce the promised 
irrigation, the Secretary would still have his two most im- 
portant conditions to a favorable report unfulfilled. He 
would still have to determine whether the dam ‘‘ would 
interfere with the purposes for which the park was cre- 
ated,’’ and ‘‘its effect upon national-park interests.’’ 

The latter of these conditions alone would interpose 
unsurmountable objections to the dam wholly apart from 
any question of irrigation. 

His mention of these conditions indicates that Secretary 
Fall stands for national parks conservation as observed by 
his predecessors and Congress for fifty years. 

This recognition of the practical fact that the safety 
of the National Park System depends on the safety of each 
individual park unit will go far toward establishing Secre- 
tary Fall in the minds of many and increasing millions as 
the actual as well as the official leader of national park con- 
servation. 


Some Gamble, This 


Tt also makes the expense of the survey, even if the 
survey should afford a technical argument for the dam, 
a gamble with practically no chance of success. 

For, even assuming that the Secretary should yield 
these points of national principle, the gamble would still re- 
main a desperate chance, for the bill would then go to the 





Senate, which powerfully reflects the national parks senti- 
ment of the people. There is no possible doubt of its fate 
in the Senate. 

But, even assuming that the Senate should pass the 
bill, inadvertently, as bills sometimes pass in the 
of legislation, unnoticed, as the Smith bill once passed 
in the last Congress, then it would come before the House 
where the will of the whole people is even more insistently 
expressed. 

But even assuming that apparent impossibility should 
in some way become possible, and the bill should slip 
through the House, the aroused tens of millions through- 
out the entire country would have a final appeal to the 
President of the United States, who represents them all 
and is himself committed to national parks conservation. 

We scarcely think that the irrigation and power people 
of Montana will risk a hundred thousand on the throw. 


The Yellowstone Dam is now a Weir 


In the new bill, Senator Walsh substitutes the nice word 
‘‘weir’’ for that ugly, discredited and sometimes profane 
word ‘‘dam.’’ It certainly looks much prettier in the text, 
and appears quite innocent. 

But don’t worry. It means precisely the same thing. 


ALASKAN RAILROAD NOW OPEN 


Bat Mount McKinley National Park is 
Not Ready for Visitors 


The following is reprinted from a bulletin issued by the 
Department of the Interior: 

**Officials of the Alaskan Engineering Commission state 
that, now that steel has been connected on the Government 
Alaskan Railroad from Seward to Fairbanks, a large volume 
of tourist travel is expected to be handled over that road 
this coming summer. Not only is it a wonderfully scenic 
ride, but the Mount McKinley National Park, which the rail- 
road closely approaches, will, be an added attraction. 

** However, tourist travel within the park will be possible 
this next year for only the most hardy traveler. Not only 
are there absolutely no accommodations within the park, 
but there are no roads and at present not even a well-con- 
structed trail. The park railroad station, McKinley Park 
Station at Riley Creek, is about fifteen miles north of 
Broad Pass, through which the railroad crosses the main 
Alaska Range. Here is being constructed by Maurice 
Morino, a local homesteader, a large log road house to ac- 
commodate local travel. Mr. Morino has also made appli- 
cation to erect this coming summer six shelter tents within 
the park, which will contain stoves and bedding for tra- 
velers who, however, must bring their own food supplies. 

‘* Another local homesteader, P. J. Lynch, will also con- 
duct a road house at McKinley Park Station. These ac- 
commodations are principally for miners and prospectors 
going into the Kantishna Mining District through the 
high passes of the park. From the railroad to Riley Creek 
to Kantishna via the park is a distance of ninety-five miles. 





The few tourists who may desire to get into the park to view @ 


the wild herds of caribou and mountain sheep to which the 
park offers sanctuary will be able to outfit with pack animals 
and secure guides at McKinley Park Station. 

**Col. James G. Steese, President of the Alaska Road Com- 
mission, said that travel conditions and hotel accommoda- 
tions along established lines of tranportation by railroad, 
automobile, and river steamer will be about as in the rural 
districts of the United States, but that travel away from the 
established lines is practically impossible at present.’’ 
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YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK COMING INTO ITS OWN 


Opening of the Tuolumne Meadows Lodge This Summer the First Move Toward 
the Larger Occupation of the Entire Greater Park 


OSEMITE NATIONAL Park will have a new Lodge this 
summer. It is now building on the famous Tuolumne 
Meadows. It marks the beginning of a significant develop- 
ment, long contemplated, no less in fact than the practical 
opening to larger public use of Yosemite National Park as 
distinct from Yosemite Valley. 

The Yosemite Valley is an area of seven or eight square 
miles sunk three thousand feet deep in a people’s pleasure 
garden of eleven hundred square miles. Many hundreds 
of thousands have visited Yosemite Valley. Comparatively 
few thousands have visited the vast marvellous park above 
the Valley’s rim. The Tuolumne Meadow is the natural 
center of population and departure for the greater park, 
and it is large enough to hide several times enough visitors 
to crowd the Valley uncomfortably. 

There, in a few words, is the significance of the opening 
of Tuolumne Lodge. 


The Tuolumne Meadows 


The Tuolumne Meadows are near the western boundary. 
They have 8,000 feet of altitude as compared with the Val- 
ley’s 4,000 feet. They are a group of broad, grassy, flower- 
covered levels, some square miles in combined area, defined 
by groves of lodge-pole; through them wander in broad 
curves the Tuolumne River and half a dozen confluent 
streams. They are surrounded by mountains, the showy 
peaks of the main Sierra on their east. 

Through these meadows passes the Tioga Road, the only 
highway crossing the Sierra in more than four hundred 
miles. Already scores of motoring tourists stop there 
nightly; very soon there will be hundreds. Besides the 
daily stages between Lake Tahoe and the Yosemite Valley, 
which will make over-night stops, a sufficient public motor 
service will be maintained between the Meadows and the 
Valley. 

For years before Yosemite became a national park, these 
meadows have been frequented by mountain lovers. The 
Sierra Club maintains headquarters there on its own prop- 
erty. The soda springs are famous. 

This center has long been a favorite starting place for 
trail parties and mountain climbers. Some of the finest 
spectacles of the High Sierra may be seen on the first day 
out on the trail. The wonders of the Tuclumne Canyon, the 
incomparable lake and canyon wilderness in the north of 
the park, the gorgeous summit of the Sierra, the painted 
canyons and voleanic desert east of Tioga Pass, the glaciered 
summit climax of Mount Lyall, the lofty ranges, lakes, and 
passes between Merced Lake and the crest, the upper val- 
leys and lakes of the Merced, and the incomparable area 
of High Sierra outside the park which ought to be in it, 
namely, the country of Thousand Island Lake, Banner 
Peak, the Minarets, Shadow Lake, Devil’s Postpile and 
Rainbow Fall: all these are best and quickest reached 
from the Tuolumne Meadows, the key to Yosemite’s part 
of the High Sierra. From here, also, starts the Muir Trail 
southward into the Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park. 

And these are only a few of the headliners. 


A Glimpse into the Future 


Men of the larger vision have long foreseen the day when 
the Tuolumne Meadows must supplant the Yosemite Valley 
as the central point of sight seeing and departure. The ra- 
pidly growing demand for the greater spectacle already 


taxes the Valley’s ability to provide facilities. The ne- 
cessity to climb three thousand feet of valley walls before 
even starting to any point above the rim deters thousands 
every year from enjoying the real Yosemite. Hereafter 
these thousands, after viewing the Valley, will pass on to 
the Tuolumne Meadows and make them the center of their 
explorations. 

All this is not expected to happen at once, of course. 
But the new Lodge now building on Dana Fork will be 
ready for all comers, with trail horses at $2.50 a day, and 
the wilderness at hand. Guides will not be required for 
the shorter trips. With the opening of the Tuolumne 
Meadows Lodge, the camp at Lake Tenaya will be aban- 
doned as a public stopping place. It will be used next 
summer as headquarters for Boy Scouts. 

Meantime, preparations are making in the Yosemite 
Valley for more visitors even than last season. The Yose- 
mite Lodge there is being extensively enlarged and im- 
proved. Many new redwood cabins, with electric heaters 
and baths, and one or more of the larger buildings will be 
ready. Camp Curry also is enlarging its capacity and 
importantly improving its plant. 


PASSING OF THE ANTELOPE 


Four million antelope once ranged the semi-arid plains 
of our western country from Canada to Texas. Today, 
there are probably less than four thousand. A few to- 
morrows, and one of the most fascinating and beautiful 
wild animals in the world will be extinct. 

The American Bison Society, whose efforts were a 
principal factor in saving the American bison in similar 
emergency, has applied itself to the desperate cause of 
saving the antelope. Those who are interested enough 
to help in any way should communicate with the Presi- 
dent of the Bison Society, Mr. Edmund Seymour, 45 Wall 
Street, New York City. 








PALM CANYON NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The bill to set apart Palm Canyon in southern Cali- 
fornia as a national monument has passed the House, and 
is now up to the Senate. In this beautiful oasis among 
desert sand dunes grow many large tropical palms of a 
species not found elsewhere in the United States. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
imburse the Agua Caliente Indians for any right they may 
relinquish. 

Fortunately the bill contains a clause providing that the 
new national monument shall be exempt from the Water 
Power Act, for already application has been made to the 
Water Power Commission for power rights in the beautiful 
stream which makes this spot an oasis. 





TRIPLE DIVIDE STREAMS RENAMED 


The streams running three ways from Triple -Divide 
Mountain, in Glacier National Park, have been appro- 
priately renamed by the United States Geographic Bord 
Atlantic Creek, Pacific Creek, and Hudson Bay Creek. 
These names indicate the respective destination of their 
waters. There is a spot where one can stand and toss rocks 


into all three. 





YELLOWSTONE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Animals, Birds, Forests, Wild Flowers and 
Volcanic Phenomena Studied Afoot 
and On Horseback 


The movement to establish summer schools for practical 
nature study in national parks is spreading. There is an 
excellent one in Yosemite, and the school in Yellowstone 
begins its second season this summer. These, and others, 
work under concessions from Government like all other 
enterprizes in national parks, and are under a certain 
amount of Governmental supervision. 

The Yellowstone school for boys, known as the Forest and 
Trail Camp, is on a high broad bench south of the Roose- 
velt Camp and overlooking the rolling valley where Lamar 
Creek, entering from the east, joins the Yellowstone River. 
It is a country of tumbled grass-grown plateaus on which 
roam antelope and elk. These plateaus are surrounded by 
low forested mountains, and, iri the Yellowstorié Valley, by 
sharp high buttes. The river enters through a steep sided 
canyon a thousand or more feet deep, above whose ramparts 
of upright basaltic pillars, as John Burroughs relates, he 
and Theodore Roosevelt once saw many mountain sheep. 

In fact, this spot was Roosevelt’s favorite in Yellowstone. 
Bears are numerous and not unfriendly. Coyotes and other 
marauders are common. There is a wealth of bird life. 

A mile or more westward by trail on the mountain are 
famous standing trunks of petrified trees, and two or three 
miles up the Lamar valley rises Specimen Ridge with its 
twenty-two prehistoric forests, buried one above the other 
with lava flows between. 

Dr. Alvin G. Whitney, of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, and his assistants, take their boys, 
afoot and on horseback, daily into the heart of this wilder- 
ness to study nature at its font. There are no studies in 
the usual school room sense, but the time is well occupied 
in the practical observation impossible except in the wilder- 
ness. Longer excursions are also made to observe geyser 
action, hot springs of various kinds, and the many forms of 
voleanic remainders in different parts of the park. There 
is a good deal of horse-back riding. 

The camp itself consists of a central log building, flanked 
by tents. The recreations are those of the wilderness—trout- 
ing, photographing, and the like. There is a cold water 
swimming tank. 

This season will also see a boy’s school started in Glacier 
National Park. 


FOR ROOSEVELT-SEQUOIA 


Wuereas, the Council of Geographical Society of Phila- 
delphia have followed with interest the legislation in rela- 
tion to the proposed Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park of 
California and note with satisfaction that the Barbour Bill 
(H. R. 7452) as amended to exclude it from application of 
the Water Power Act, has been favorably reported by the 
Public Lands Committee, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Geographical Society of Philadelphia 
cordially approves said bill as a piece of wise, constructive 
legislation and hereby urges the early consideration on and 
passage of said bill thereby securing for the Nation a new 
National Park of surpassing beauty and extent, and further, 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to forward 
copies of these resolutions to the Congressmen representing 
the several Congressional districts of Philadelphia. 





STOPPED PARK MINING IN 1916 


That Was in Canada, bat the King Bill 
Proposes to Open All Our National 
Parks to Mining 


Senator King’s bill to open all our national parks, to 
mining, calls attention to the action of Canada as long 
ago as 1916 in withdrawing her national parks from the 
application of the mining laws. This covered parks in 
the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon Territory. 

Yet Canada has not yet adopted the principle of/com- 
plete conservation for any except her Rocky Mountain 
Park in which Lake Louise is situated. All the rest are in 
the Forest Reserve and still open, as in our National For- 
est, to irrigation and water power. “" 

This withdrawal of prospecting and mining rights from 
all the parks was the first official act showing the Cana- 
dian drift toward our national policy of complete conser- 
vation for national park. 

But when Canadian parks are seriously attacked by 
irrigation and water power interests as ours have been, 
her people will rise as ours have done in their defense. In 
fact that time probably has arrived. The proposed build- 
ing of a dam sixty feet high in Waterton-Lake, destroy- 
ing forever the beauty of Canada’s Waterton: Lakes Park 
(and our Glacier National Park) has aroused park defense 
sentiment in Canada to an extent which promises to re- 
sult in a Canadian National organization for park defense. 

Meantime the King bill to open our national parks to 
mining threatens an immense stride backward which the 
American people of these progressive days will not permit. 

The King bill is in the Public Lands Committee. It has 
not yet been introduced in the House. 





TO SAVE MIGRATORY WATER BIRDS 


Under the beneficent action of the Migratory Bird law, 
bird population is increasing rapidly, with the very im- 
portant exception of water fowl. The practical extine- 
tion of migratory water birds, so far as the United States 
is concerned, is in sight unless prompt measures are taken 
to increase and safeguard their breeding places. 

Increasing drainage activities all over the country, in 
some parts experimental and useless, are rapidly reduc- 
ing marsh areas necessary for the maintenance of water 
fowl, and the New-Anthony bill (S. 1452 and H. R. 5823) 
provides for a Federal shooting license of a dollar a 
year to be purchased by each sportsman who shoots mi- 
gratory water fowl; the receipts to be used under Govern- 
ment supervision for the purchase and maintenance of 
new breeding waters and for the better enforcement of 
the Migratory Bird law. 

The bill calls for a Migratory Bird Refuge Commission, 
with the Secretary of Agriculture as chairman, to adminis- 
ter the fund. It has been favorably reported in the Senate. 

A recent hearing in the House showed a practically 
unanimous national sentiment in favor of the bill, which ~ 
is regarded as one of the most important conservational — 


measures ever put before Congress. It was shown that © 


opposition in several States was due wholly to miscon- 
ception concerning the purpose of co-operation between ~ 
Federal and State authorities. a 








